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INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF RUBBER 





N May 7 representatives of Great Britain, 

India, the Netherlands, France and Siam 
signed in London an intergovernmental accord to 
regulate rubber exports which carries out a simi- 
lar private international agreement concluded at 
The Hague on April 28 by rubber producers. 
This private agreement, like the Chadbourne 
sugar plan signed in 1931, represents another 
effort to control the marketing of a basic com- 
modity which enters extensively into interna- 
tional trade. Its provisions are of fundamental 
importance to the United States which annually 
absorbs more than half of the world’s entire out- 
put of rubber. 


The control scheme is to go into effect on 
June 1 of this year and to expire at the end of 
1938. During this time no new plantings may 
be undertaken, and replantings each year must 
be limited to 20 per cent of the existing acreage. 
Maximum export quotas are fixed for each of the 
nine areas involved except French Indo-China, 
which is subject to a special arrangement. The 
total quota will be gradually increased from 996,- 
500 tons in the current year to 1,251,520 tons in 
1938. This compares with a present yearly con- 
sumption of about 950,000 tons. The allotments, 
however, are expected to be considerably reduced 
by the international committee which will admin- 
ister the plan. This committee, on which voting 
power will be distributed on the basis of one vote 
for every thousand tons produced, is authorized 
to determine periodically the percentage of the 
quotas to be exported from each area. It is re- 
ported that a reduction of 30 per cent will be 
made in the first year. The object of this ar- 
rangement is to permit absorption of the present 
stocks of rubber, which aggregate about 450,000 
tons and will probably be increased by this year’s 
yield, and to maintain a remunerative price. The 
governments are asked to penalize growers whose 
stocks exceed either 20 per cent of the quantity 


produced during the previous twelve months or 
twice the amount which may be exported during 
a month. 

In its limitations on exports the agreement re- 
sembles the Stevenson plan which was in effect 
from 1922 to 1928, but which applied only to 
British colonial possessions. The new restric- 
tions will extend to practically all the rubber- 
growing areas in the world, including the two 
most important producers, Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies, as well as such minor producing 
areas as Ceylon, India and Burma, North Borneo 
and Sarawak, French Indo-China and Siam. The 
countries excluded—Brazil and Liberia—are not 
expected to be influential factors in the rubber 
market. The new scheme therefore carries 
greater dangers of monopolistic control than the 
Stevenson plan. In addition, unlike the latter, it 
specifies no “fair” or pivotal price, but merely 
gives the regulatory committee wide latitude in 
determining a “remunerative” price. Since the 
Stevenson restrictions, combined with a rapidly 
growing demand for rubber, were instrumental 
in causing crude rubber prices to soar to more 
than a dollar a pound in 1925, consuming inter- 
ests in the United States are naturally appre- 
hensive of the effects of the new scheme. The 
American government, which was very critical 
of the Stevenson plan, was kept informed of the 
negotiations leading to the recent agreement, but 
its views have not been made public. The Brit- 
ish government, however, has indicated in a 
statement made in the House of Commons on 
May 7 by Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Secretary 
of Colonies, that consumers of rubber will be in- 
vited to nominate a group to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the international control committee. 
What influence this group will have on the com- 
mittee’s policy remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
crude rubber prices have rallied to more than 
15 cents a pound—the highest price since April 

















1930, and a rise of more than 6 cents since the 
beginning of the year. With the present low 
costs of production, this price is believed in many 
quarters to be sufficiently remunerative for most 
plantation owners. 

The rubber agreement illustrates the inherent 
dangers as well as the merits of international 
planning. It raises the question whether all such 
plans should not be subjected to control by the 
League of Nations, so that the interests of all 
countries, consumers as well as producers, may 
be adequately safeguarded. JoHN C. DEWILDE 


A Constitution by “Divine Right” 

The new Austrian constitution was promul- 
gated by decree of the Dollfuss government on 
April 30, after having been approved on the same 
day by the rump parliament from which all So- 
cialists had been excluded. It will not go into 
force, however, for an indefinite period. Mean- 
while, Austria is governed by a dictatorship; the 
old parliament has been dissolved following ac- 
ceptance of the constitution, and all political par- 
ties will cease to exist on June 15. 

The preamble of the new constitution declares: 
“In the name of God Almighty, from Whom all 
laws emanate, the Austrian people have been 
given this Constitution for a Christian Federal 
State on a corporative basis.” The corporate 
structure consists of four Councils and a Cham- 
ber. There is to be a Council of State of 40 to 50 
“worthy citizens of high character,” appointed 
by the President with the approval of the Chan- 
cellor. A Federal Cultural Council of 30 to 40 
representatives of legally recognized churches 
and religious bodies, educational bodies, sciences 
and arts will be appointed under a law according 
to criteria which will assure the patriotism of 
the members. Similarly, 70 to 80 men whose 
patriotism is unassailable will constitute a Fed- 
eral Economic Council representing all phases of 
agriculture, industry, commerce and _ finance. 
Finally, there is to be a Provincial Council in- 
cluding the governor and a financial representa- 
tive of each Austrian province. A Federal Cham- 
ber, consisting of representatives from the four 
Councils and designated as a legislative body, has 
a voice in budget and financial matters. 

The real power, however, is placed in the hands 
of the Executive. The Federal President, former- 
ly a figurehead, will become the leader in the 
Austrian “new deal.’”’ He will be elected by all 
members of the four Councils, meeting together 
as a single body, and his term is fixed at seven 
years—re-election being permissible. The Presi- 
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dent may appoint state officials, including the 
military; grant general amnesties and individual 
pardons; decide on proposals of the government, 
although his decisions must be countersigned by 
the Chancellor; nominate the Chancellor and, on 
the latter’s proposal, the other members of the 
federal government; and dismiss the entire gov- 
ernment. The assembly, which has the power 
tu elect the President, may also be called to- 
gether to decide on a declaration of war. 


The personality of the future Austrian Presi- 
dent thus becomes the most important question 
in the new Catholic-Fascist state. Eventual ap- 
pointment of a Hapsburg to this post has been 
rumored, but meanwhile the power of the Heim- 
wehr leader, Prince von Starhemberg, is increas- 
ing, and a struggle between Dollfuss and the 
Prince for control of Austria is not unlikely. An 
official announcement made on April 15 stated 
that all the Austrian “patriotic” organizations 
would unite in the “Fatherland Front,” which 
signifies coordination of the Heimwehr and 
the Catholic and provincial forces with Doll- 
fuss’ private army. Confirming this move, Prince 
von Starhemberg entered the Dollfuss Cabinet 
as Vice Chancellor on May 1, and Major Fey, 
who had previously held that post, became Min- 
ister of Public Security. The Catholic-Fascist 
groups thus control the police, gendarmerie and 
private armies in Austria. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


Attorney General Rules on Johnson Act 


On May 5 Attorney General Cummings ruled 
that the five foreign governments which had made 
token payments on their indebtedness to the 
United States—Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Latvia and Lithuania—are not affected by 
the terms of the Johnson Act.* This ruling was 
interpreted by the State Department as applicable 
only to past payments, and an early decision is 
expected on whether future token payments can 
be accepted without invoking the penalties pro- 
vided in the Act. 


The Attorney General held, at the same time, 
that the Soviet Union is in default because it has 
failed to pay the obligations of previous Russian 
governments. Stung by this decision, Soviet eco- 
nomic organizations, it is reported, are planning 
to refrain from all except indispensable purchases 
in this country until the debt issue is settled. 


M.S.S. 


“cr “Congress Passes the Johnson Bill,"" Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
April 13, 1934 
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